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PAA Air Line Pilot S. H. Miller Saves Lives of 51 in Fiery Landing 
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Pilots Await Emergency Board | 


A Pan American Constellation, 
dwarfing the passengers assembled 


nd it and looming gigantic against the backdrop of a wooded hill- | 
comes to rest in the quiet of the Connecticut countryside after a | 
near-tragic fire in flight that imperiled 51 Eire-bound passengers and | 
members near Willimantic, Conn., on June 18. The Constellation 


was force landed to avert disaster when one of its four engines caught 


fire and fell from the plane due to its supporting structure being weak- | 
and eaten away by the heat. 


ene 


Dire tragedy to all on board was 


averted only through exceptional piloting skill and judgment of Captain 


S. H. Miller. 


Several 


incidents of Constellation fires have been re- 


peatedly reported since the gigantic air liners were placed into com- 


mercial use on the air lines. 


Is this just the forerunner of a series of 


conflagrations in the air that may eventually result in a fatal crack-up? 


| 





@ June a Month of 
Tense Happenings 


June, monotonously hot and 
sweltering, was a month of 
sharp contrasts for ALPA with 
its early days devoted almost 
exclusively to hectic night and 
dav work in the preparation and 
presentation of TWA Case A- 
2219, and its waning moments 
developing into a period of 
watchful waiting to see what 





INVEST IN AMERICA 


xx*r* 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


—Acme lhoto | 
Many pilots think so and ALPA has twice protested the Constellation 
fire hazard to the Civil Aeronautics Board Safety Bureau. On March 24 
of this year ALPA President David L. Behncke wrote to the CAB’s Safety 
Bureau that “This is a matter that cannot be sloughed over casually | 
and should any of these planes burn up and kill its occupants, our only 
alternative will be to ask for a Congressional investigation.’ On April 8, 
Mr. Behncke again told the Safety Bureau: “I am wondering if it can 
possibly be considered as good policy to permit this aircraft to operate : 
knowing that it may be just a matter of time until an entire load of | recommendations the first emer- 
people may be burned to death or crash to death, or a combination of |gency fact-finding board in the 
both.” In the foreground can be seen where the flaming outboard | air line industry would make in 
engine had fallen from the starboard side, leaving a gaping hole in the | the TWA Constellation and Sky- 
wing. Anthony Eden, Brijish statesman, had cancelled his trip on this|master rates of compensation 
plane just prior to its departure. | dispute. 
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Stringent 


Because of more extensive 
and stringent examinations in- 
stituted as the result of in- 
creased air line pilot physical 
standards, the initial examina- 
tion fee for an air line transport 
has been inflated to more 
than double what it was, soaring 
$6 to $15, and the annual 
val fee has been jacked up 
to $10, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration revealed this 
month. Reason given by the 
for the 150 per cent in- 
crease is that medical examiners 
“must be more adequately com- 
pensated” for the time and effort 
required in the more complex 
examination which now requires 
over two hours. 


- 

Legality 

Opinion as to the legality of 
Presidential action in negotiat- 
ing international air transport 
agreements, such as the one re- 
cently signed at Bermuda, is ex- 
pected to be submitted very soon 
to the State Department and 
Senate aviation committees by 
the Attorney General, it was 
learned this month. 


4 hag 


pproval 


> Senate foreign relations 


committee has approved the con- 
vention on international civil 
aviation which would establish 
a permanent world air body to 
fos uniformity in technical 
matters. The lone opposition 
ba was recorded by Senator 
h 


e (Rep., Me.), who received 
permission to write minority re- 


por 


Antitrust 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
disapproval of proposed trans- 
Oceanic rate revisions means 
that at least for the time being 
transatlantic fares will remain 
stabilized at their present levels 
In view of the fact carriers at- 
tempting to go to the agreed 
IATA rates will be risking anti- 
trust action. 


Although the hearings in 


STATE-FEDERAL ACCORD IS REACHED |what pilots will fly what air- | TWA Case A-2219 reached their 


Harmonious, and at least 
temporary, accord on jurisdic- 
tional differences seems to reign 
between the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and aeronautical 
bodies of the 48 states. Clarify- 
ing definitions as to exactly who 
will do what were formulated 
at a recent two-day meeting be- 
tween the two which attempted 
to draw a line between federal 


ae _. | craft, while the individual states | climax when the case was ad- 
|and state division of authority | will dole out the lion’s share of |journed in New York on June 
| pertaining to policing of the air-| punishment for reckless opera-|18 and the three-man emer- 
| ways and punishment for rules|tion of aircraft within their|gency board retired to make 
| infractions. : | jurisdiction. | their deliberations, out of which 
| Hiow this wiil work out in the; The wuicume ‘of the entire) will come their recommendations 
| long run and whether it will put | meeting boils down to the fact|to President Truman, ALPA 
the pilot in the middle as the|that the states will only sup-|headquarters and TWA pilots 
|result of overlapping authority | plement, in a cooperative way, |had made a mental circle on the 
is problematical, but the gist of | the activities of CAA by polic-| calendar and were keeping their 
the decisions arrived at is that|ing to a degree their own back | . ——— 
the CAA will continue to say | yard. | (Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 














Board Inspects 
Constellations 


THE HISTORY-MAKING FIRST IN THE 
AIR LINES INDUSTRY PRESIDENTIAL 
FACT-FINDING BOARD MAKES MORE 
HISTORY WHEN THEY TAKE TO THE 
AIR TO VISUALIZE AT FIRST HAND THE 
ACTUAL OPERATION OF THE CONSTEL- 
LATION, STORM CENTER OF DISCUS- 
sion IN TWA Case A-2219. Tue 
FLIGHT, WHICH HAD PREVIOUSLY 
BEEN POSTPONED DUE TO WEATHER, 
WAS PART OF A SERIES OF THREE 
FLIGHTS MADE AT LAGUARDIA FIELD 
TO INSPECT AND COMPARE THE VA- 
RIOUS TYPES OF EQUIPMENT OPER- 
ATED BY TWA AND TOOK PLACE ON 
May 31. IT WAs FOLLOWED BY AN 
INSPECTION TOUR OF LAGUARDIA 
FIELD AND THE INSTALLATIONS OF THE 
VARIOUS AIR LINES LOCATED THERE. 

SHOWN ASCENDING THE LOADING 
RAMP TO BOARD THE CONSTELLATION 
ARE (L. TOR.) Dr. WitiiaM M. Lers- 
ERSON, Davin L. BEHNCKE, PRESI- 
DENT oF ALPA, Dr. Joun A. Lapp, 
AND SUPREME CourT JUDGE GEORGE 
BUSHNELL, OF MICHIGAN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD APPOINTED BY PREsI- 
DENT TRUMAN ON AY 7 TO HEAR 
TWA Case A-2219. OtTHEerR ALPA 
PERSONNEL WHO ACCOMPANIED THE 
BOARD ON THE FLIGHT ARE (L. TO R.) 
L. M. WILLIAMS (IMMEDIATELY TO 
REAR OF JUDGE BUSHNELL), CHAIR- 
MAN OF LocaL Counct. No. 4, 
TWA-Los ANGELES; T. G. LINNERT, 
ALPA EncinEER; E. C. MOoDEs, OF 
ALPA Pus.ticiry AND Pusiic RELA- 
TIONS DEPARTMENT; AND AT THE EX- 
TREME RIGHT K. C. FAIRCHILD, OF 
Locat Councit No. 24, TWA-ICD. 
OTHERS. IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ARE 
UNIDENTIFIED. 

THE FLIGHT IN THE CONSTELLA- 
TION AS WELL AS THE OTHER TYPES 
OF EQUIPMENT WAS MADE AFTER ALPA 
PRESENT BEHNCKE TOLD THE BOARD 
THE BEST WAY TO FIND OUT ABOUT 
THE PLANES BEING DISCUSSED, AND 
wHaTtT TWA Case A-2219 was ALL 
ABOUT, WAS TO GO UP IN THEM, FOR 
THEY ARE THE TOOLS OF LIVELIHOOD 
OF THE MEN INVOLVED IN THE DIS- 
PUTE. 
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THE END--- MAYBE 


As the June, 1946, issue of the AIR LINE PILOT goes to press, the 
first Presidential Emergency Board to be appointed in the air line 
industry is pondering its recommendations in the TWA Case A-2219. 
The Board has until July 7, 1946—30 days after the close of the hearing 
—to hand down their recommendations for settlement of a dispute that 
received more wrong-way handling than any case of record. 

On the carriers’ side of the matter, the order of the day, for every 
day this dispute was in progress, was to stall and confuse and confound 
the issues involved on every turn. But, everything has to end some 
time and so will TWA Case A-2219 on July 7, at least so far as the 
various steps under the Railway Labor Act are concerned; i. e., direct 
negotiation, mediation, arbitration—or more appropriately stated TWA’s 
many-times refusal to arbitrate—and finally the Emergency Board. 

The principal delaying tactics of the carrier were attempts at injec- 
ing other alleged disputes that didn’t exist and in which no direct nego- 
tion had been carried on, causing this part of the proceedings to disin- 
tegrate into a time-wasted farce. 

Much time was spent by the Air Line Pilots Association protecting 
and safeguarding the fundamental principles and basic foundations of 
the Railway Labor Act. Attorney Willard H. McEwen, an outstanding 
authority on the Railway Labor Act, said, while appearing in the TWA 
Case A-2219 hearing before the Emergency Board: 

“The Railway Labor Act is not a product of recent legislative genius. 
It goes back a long way into the past. If its processes are processes of 
the Act because of a long procedure of trial and error, attempts to settle 
things in this way and that way, and finally the Railway Labor Act 
procedure has been hit upon. 

“It has been in existence over twenty years, just twenty years in 
its original form, and twelve years in its amended form, and it has been 
exceedingly successful. The Railway Labor Act procedure contemplates 
a number of steps in the handling of cases, and these steps have been 
outlined to you, but I want to outline them again just very briefly. In 
the first place, the conference is required between the parties, a private 
personal effort to adjust grievances or disputes. If these conferences 
fail, then a governmental agency is called in, not as an outside agency 
and not to use authority but purely to use persuasion and to make use | 
of the value of the perspective of a third party who would stand a little | 
aside from the dispute and see things dispassionately and not through | 
eyes of one who has perhaps been too close to it, but still, its power is 
only the power of persuasion. 




















By W. F. BETTWY 
Council No. 35, AA 
Memphis, Tenn. 


This certainly has been a day 
of days—blue Monday to boot. 
We have our council meetings 
on the 20th of every month. 
Our new chairman, Ralph Kis- 
tler, started off by breaking, 
what I think, any past record. 
The meeting convened at 2:00 
p.m., and by rapid fire, business- 
like order, all business was com- 
pleted by 3:40 p.m.—one hour 
and 40 minutes. Usually, in the 
past, with some subject still in 
hot debate, the members could 
be seen sneaking out the back 
exits around 5:30, and the re- 
maining few would close the 
meeting around 6:00. Neverthe- 
less, aS an added note of in- 
terest, at 3:40 the meeting was 
turned over to the members for 
an open discussion on any sub- 
ject not thus far discussed. You 
might have guessed it, the open 
forum lasted almost as long as 
the meeting . . . well, it takes 
more than just soil to cultivate 
a good garden. 

Many’s the Method, Scribe Finds 

Oh, yes, I forgot to mention 
how I got roped into this press 
correspondent assignment. It 
seems that I arrived at the 
appointed place, the Peabody 
Hotel, our council rendezvous, 
early enough for a front row 
seat. Chairman Kistler needed 


the meeting. There I was, big 
as the Rock in the Mediter- 
ranean. So he says, waving his 
pencil toward some blank sheets 
on his desk, “Say, Bill, how 
about helping me with the min- 
utes ?” 

“Glad to,” I replied, jumping 
to my feet. Then, thinking retro- 
spectively, I realized I really 
had tackled an assignment. My 
shorthand knowledge was nil, 
my chirography not decipher- 
able, and my printing too slow. 
Nevertheless, with pencil in 
hand, I took my appointed place. 

And, so, the meeting got 
under way and nominations were 
soon being made for different 
committees, etc. Yep, there I 
was now, big as the proverbial 
elephant must have looked to 
that unrelenting mouse, wield- 
ing my pencil, making the lead 
fly—trying to keep the minutes 
—and, so help me, I’m nom- 
inated and elected press corre- 
spondent without opposition. 
Nobody else wanted it. Frankly, 
I think I'll like it. 





“The deciding features of the Railway Labor Act should be reserved 
for emergency situations and if this Board should find from its consid- | 
eration of the facts in this case that any process of the Act had been | 
short-circuited or that resort had been given to it in a perfunctory way | 
simply to gallop through certain preliminaries as a necessary means of | 
bringing cases before an Emergency Board for a decision, then, cer- 
tainly, the balance has been thrown from the very basic concept of the 
Railway Labor Act.” 

As the hearings dragged on, made dull and tiresome by the carriers’ 
magniloquence and repetitious redundancies, the record grew to have a} 
gross weight of 36 pounds, measuring, when laid on a table, one foot and 
four inches in height from top to bottom and numbering 3,495 pages. 

The cost of the hearings was astronomical in both time and money. 
The three Emergency Board members received $75.00 each for their| 
services each day the hearings were in progress and during their delib- 
erations. What the carriers spent is not known, but it can be assumed 
to be plenty, and the cost for ALPA ran into many thousands of dollars. 
All will be money well spent if the Emergency Board will hand down 
an acceptable set of recommendations for the settlement of this dispute. 
It is known that boards of this character are unpredictable. If the 
Board recommendations are unacceptable, it will be a lot of time and 
effort and money wasted; and to put it bluntly, much will have gone 
down the well-known rat hole of wasted effort. 

It was obvious, even to the most elementary of observers at the 
hearings, that the Board, if it grasped the full meaning of the situation 
from all readily conceivable angles, can make their recommendations 
for the settlement of this TWA dispute, Case A-2219, on grounds that 
will be just and acceptable. But whether they will have the wisdom 
and foresight and be sufficiently alert to what the basic underlying 
factors and questions in the dispute really are and make recommenda- 
tions to settle them is, of course, the $64.00 question. [t is hoped they 
will, If they do, it will be a feather in their caps; and if they don’t they 
will be eligible to wear another kind of cap, and their actions will enhance 
and confuse the questions in the TWA dispute still more which will be a 
serious setback for the Railway Labor Act dispute-settling procedure in the 
air line industry. LET’S HOPE THE LATTER ISN’T THE CASE. 


—David L. Behncke 





Electees Named 

The more important electees 
of the day were ‘“Joe-Mac” 
Sutherland as crash representa- 


someone to take the minutes of | 





Cotton Pickings from Memphis 





WHY DON'T YOU 
DROP US A LINE? 


By’ MARION L. BOLING 
Council No. 5, UAL 
Portland, Oregon 


This may be the last news- 
letter from this council. All of 
you who are chapped over land- 
lords, transfers, and evictions 
consider us. Our domicile is be- 
ing canceled! Most of us will 
be a part of UAL-Seattle ere 
long. And in passing, a word of 
advice: If your contract does 
not cover the elimination of 
domiciles with all its ramifica- 
tions, expenses, rebidding, termi- 
nation of runs, ad infinitum, then 
woe be unto you. Faster and 
longer range airplanes mean 
fewer domiciles. All of us here 
in PD will be either out of fly- 
ing, out of homes, or out of 
pocket due to the quirks of this 
particular move. Most of the loss 
will be borne by us junior boys. 
As usual, the goslings get 
goosed. But love goes unheed- 
ing, and Foster Sturdevant is 
getting married, anyway. Since 
the future Mrs. S. is the best- 
looking stewardess on the line, 
he figures he’d better not put 
it off. I love that boy, for he’s 
the only padding I have in the 
present schedule. 

McMurray Eases to ’Frisco 

The rats are deserting the 
good ship Portland. Bert Q. 
Ball is in San Francisco. Jim 
Going finally went to the land 


|of fruits and nuts, Burbank. Kay 


McMurray pulled the neatest 
trick of the year by moving to 
San Fran and leaving the coun- 
cil chairmanship. Bill Jones 
(smooth on the runway and 
smooth on the fairway) is again 
the boss man. E. J. Smith, Clar- 
ence Savage, and Russ Stephens 
moved to Seattle with Bill Kent 
and Bob Powers halfway be- 
tween. Even our chief pilot, Bill 
Groen, always puts the boys in 
the southwest “A” on hood 
checks so he can look around 
Three Tree Point for a house. 
Popular Johnny Porter is on 
sick leave somewhere. Why don't 
you drop us a line, Johnny? His 
boy, Glenn McKean, is now co- 
pilot instructor here. Most of 
the rest of us will hang on till 
the last dog is hung. Apple pick- 
ing season is coming up, two 
bits a box and all you can eat; 
and fishing season is open. Fish 
and apples, wow! 


Terrain A’plenty 


If we do have any trips out 
of Portland, they’ll probably be 
the “separaters” 26 and 29, 





cain ae: 
| (Continued on Page 3,Col.1) | (Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 





















QUIT FLAPPING,RUG/ THE CAPTAIN 
MAY HEAVE A GOATS BAG OF COFFEE AT US! 
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“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Allen, K. N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 
UA » H. A.—UAL; 


weraden. Teemee— UAL: Jackson, Walter 
. UAL: 


— 3; & - == UAL 

Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Colonial; Mostoller 

Charies—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Cont, 

nent; Nelson, Franklin S.—WAL;: Peter. 

— a bing pag Paul F. — 
; + George H. — TWA; 

H. J:—AA: Trewek, J. Mo AAS Shelly, 


‘ Active Duty Naval Reserve 
ones, John Paul—EAL; Knudson, 
Sparkes sneecee:, Thomas M. a EAL. 
, Jerome H. — : ; 
Ber Wm NW; Williams. 


Active Duty Marin 
Kimball, Walter o—TWAL Senge 


Active 

ne 

ams, John B.—UAL; Anderson, Lloyd 
—UAL; Andert, Paul A.—UAL: Antonie, 
S. B.—PCA; *Bamberger, T. L.—TWA. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr. — PAA: Barron 
John M., Jr.—AA; Bates, Clarence F.— 
NW; Bethel, A. T.—TWA; Beindorf, c 
R. — UAL; Bickford, L. A. — Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed. — UAL; Bliven, L. H. — 
NWA; Blom, Edwin W. — ; Bogen 
W. L. — WAE; Bohnet, Frederick L. — 
. Harvey F.—TWA; Bont 


rager; C. M.—UAL; ——— Adrian—. 


PAA; Bowen, J. E. — : 2 
Lewis L. — BA; Brandon, James ogee 
UAL; *Brand, W. J. — AA: Briggs 


Francis W.—AA; *Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA; Brown 

. C. — PAA; Brunk, Paul S. — PAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA; *Bucklin, Fred- 
~~ R. L.—PAA; Burks, J. A 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberlai 
Cassius B.—NW; Christian, 1. J., Jr.- 
NWA; Clark, F. N.—Continental; Clay- 
ton R. C. — C&S; Cohn, Hanley G. — 
WAS; Cole, D. C.—UAL; Cooper, D. | 
—AA; Cope, Alonzo — Marine Airway 
“Cox, Floyd—Ludington. 

Dace, Frank E.—WAL; Dally, Benjami 
H.—TWA-iCD; Davis, Alfred W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL; DeCesare, Frank- 


a , Joseph G.—UAL 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; 

EAL; Dietze, R. H. — AA; 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F. — AA 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra; Dyjak, R. J. 


Eitner, R. G.—AA; Elzey, Robert M.- 
PAA; *Enger, G. E.—NWA. 
Fey, Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T. 
AA; “Fisher, John F.—NW; Fortner, W 
F.—EAL; Fuller, Ray E.— 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA 
Gardner, Gordon W. — Panagra; Gentry 
N.—PAA; George, Hal—TWA; *Gil 
D. N.—TWA-ICD; Gillette, Morgan ¢ 
—TWA; Golden, Glenn—AA; Gower, Ve 
non 1.—DAL; Grover, R. Boyd—UAL. 
Hald, Arthur A. — NW; Hale, S. H. 
EAL; Hallgren, W. A.—AA; Hart, Jo! 
F. — NW; Hedenquist, W. A. — TWA 
Herndon, J. T. — UAL; Hill, George \ 
—AA; Holbrook, Clyde M.—AA; Holsey 
beck, W. M.—PAA; Holstrom, A. E 
TWA; Howell, P. P.—TWA; Hunt, E.- 
A — Inman, Rodger R. — TWA-IC( 
Inman, . B. — EAL; Ireland, Baxt 
L. — Continental; Jackson, W. — TWA 
Jameiller, Stanley E. — CAL; 
W. L.—EAL; Jones, H. H.—PCA; Jon 


A. C.—EAL; Kroeger, J. H.—PAA. . 
Lamb, Charles S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry ( 
— TWA; Livermore, Joe — NW, Loeffic 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John 8 
—C&SAL. 

McAfee, William—PAA; McCauley, | 
— AA; *McLaughlin, J. J. —AA; M 
Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R. 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL; M 
mer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald \ 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; M 
tin, Karl R.—NWA; Miller, B. D.—AA 
Colonial; *Miner, Willard H. — UA! 


Mitchell, J. W., Jr. — EAL; Monte 
Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G. — VAT 
Morgan, H. R. — TW organ. Ww 


’ ; *O’Brien, W. E 
PCA; Odell, M. T.—AA; *Olson, Ker 
neth S.—NW; *Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 
Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Perr 
J. A— 3 Person, Addison G.—PAA 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeic 
Harold E. — AA; Potter, Norman - 
UAL; Proebstle, R. — NWA; Pursley, 
H.—Panagra. 
Quale, R. J.—AA. 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW 
PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N 


Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, John A.—KL™ 

Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. H.—AA 

Sallsbury, Hervey M. — 4 

J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAI 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W 

TWA: Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroagin 
% PCA; Shank, Eugene S. 

NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheet 
. ; Sherwood, George 


H.—Braniff; Snowden, J. P.—TWA; St 
ler, Harry A.—AA; J. E. Stroud—AA 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra. 

Tarrant, Harold R. — Terletes 


H a. £. . 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Ri 
ert—Panagra. 

Underwood Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Claire K. — UAL; Vanderbus 


R. E.—NWA. 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL: Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A PAA: Wallace, Cly« 


— ly 
W.—TWA;: *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TW 
. —AA; Weatherdon, E 
win—AA; West, F. W.—NW; Whidde 
R. G.—NEA; Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, Wayne 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; W: 
then, J. A.—WW; *Wright, J. S.—TW 
Young, George E.—UAL. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd 
-ICD; Cochran, 
: . Ray—UAL; Currier, C. 
— TWA; Fife, John A. — CA; *Gamb: 
Harley T. — TWA; Gilbert, Paul L. 
; Jamieson, L 


1.—AA; Chiappino, 
Robert M. 


- 


» R. Cy A; McConaughey, 1 
M.—AA: Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA; Pete 
N 


son, J. M.—NWA; Phelps, Henry T 
PAA; Schier, Tip—Delta; Swanson, Ax 
—_— : Taylor, V. W. — NWA; Witte 
berg, F. E.—UAL. 


Inactive 

Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, Tei 
Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford 
-; Caldwell, G. Q.;_ Drayte 
" «1. Fisher, Alfred O. F.; Huls 
man, Herbert W.; Hunter, Lewis W 
Leak, E. L.; Jackson, L. A.; Judy, H. R 
Kerwin, J. J.; McMarkin, Richard A 
Mills, Arthur; Mitchell, R. L.; Noyé 
.; O’Brien, Forrest E.; Ormsbe 
. Glenn L.; Roulstone, J. J 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd ™ 

P. L.; Stark, Howard © 
Jr.; Veblen, E. H.; 
C.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, . 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry / 


Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S.: Clark W. H.; Kiser 
Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 


powes, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle 


joyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 
Honorary 

Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. 

Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 





“Apprentice Member 





oe, J. . - 
. Howard A.; Van Alstyne, Hug. 


Ralph: 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Three 








lagship and watch our mighty battlewagons parade by. 
very nerve center itself to find out what makes it tick and see at 
hand the multitude of details and personnel it requires to keep the 
on the move and ready for action. 
to show me,” the always smiling Chief Executive could presumably 
tying in the above photo as he chats amiably with Machinist Mate 
Harry O. Brewer, of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, who explains the more | gojjar-backed TWA 
eate details of the engine room of the carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
picture was taken during maneuvers off the Virginia Capes. 
r was only one of the many ships inspected by President Truman. 


“Pm 


—Press Association Photo 
When President of the United States Harry S. Truman makes an 
ection of our naval might, he doesn’t just stand on the bridge of 


from Missouri, you'll 


Sweat vs. Dollars 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 





eyes glued on July 7, the day 
the history-making board is 
charged by Executive Order to 
make their report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The question is, will it be a 
noteworthy milestone in resolv- 
ing major air line disputes, or 
will it be the vehicle of fur- 
ther confusion and TWA dis- 
pute amplification? The batting 
averages of these kinds of 
boards are not too good... but 
only time will tell, and the time 
for telling in this case runs out 
on July 7, 1946. 


Predictions Impossible 

Because of the magnitude of 
the dispute—which involved two 
types of equipment (the Con- 





stellations and Skymasters), 
two classes of operations (for- 
eign and domestic) 
statuses of pilots (first pilots 
and copilots), eight different 
rates of compensation amounts, 
in addition to all of the con- 
fusing, company - injected side 
issues and the fact that the 
board members were relatively 
unfamiliar with the air line in- 
dustry and aviation technical- 
ities—what the ultimate recom- 
mendations to the President 
would embody was a matter of 
varied conjecture and accurate 
prediction is impossible. 
However, one thing was cer- 
tain. ALPA had been through 
and was emerging from one of 





He goes to| the stiffest fights of her battle- 


scarred career and well armed 
with the weapons of determina- 
tion, hard effort, and unexcelled 
teamwork had successfully pit- 
ted herself against the vicious 
campaign 


and two} 





THE CAPTAIN FLIES ONCE MORE 


THE FOLLOWING POEM ENTITLED “THe Captain Fires Once More” 
WAS WRITTEN BY C. H. Botscu, or Loca, Councit No. 31, AA-BuRBANK, 
AND DEDICATED TO THE LATE Captain S. E. (Ep) STONER, WHO TOOK HIS 
FINAL FLIGHT WEST ON Marcu 3, 1946. “THis 1s a PoEM I WROTE 
WHILE FLYING ALONG THE ROUTE ON THE DAY FOLLOWING Ep STONER’S 
FATAL CRASH,” BOTSCH WROTE IN SUBMITTING THE POEM TO THE AIR LINE 
PILOT For PUBLICATION. “ALL THE BOYS LOST IN THAT TERRIBLE CRASH 
WERE GOOD MEN, BUT EDDIE WAS AN INTIMATE FRIEND AND WAS KNOWN 
AND LOVED BY SO MANY PEOPLE BECAUSE OF HIS SPARKLING PERSONALITY. 
I HOPE I WILL NEVER HAVE TO WRITE ANOTHER POEM LIKE THIS ... BUT 
THE AVIATION GAME EXPECTS SUCH THINGS.” THe AIR LINE PILOT 
PUBLISHES THE POEM WITHOUT FURTHER COMMENT TO DETRACT FROM ITS 
ELOQUENCE AND DEPTH OF FEELING EXCEPT THAT IT WELL MIGHT BE CAp- 
TAIN STONER’S EPITAPH AND THE EPITAPH OF HUNDREDS OF OTHER GALLANT 
MEN WHO HAVE GIVEN THEMSELVES IN LIFE AND IN DEATH TO THEIR CHOSEN 
PROFESSION AND TO ITS DEVELOPMENT. HERE IS THE POEM: 


Mute and numb are the human senses 
As we turn the logbook of Life 
And read the name of a loved one 
Who has been called to Peace from Strife. 


No longer the hand on the throttle 
Nor skillful touch of control, 

For the Captain’s schedules are canceled 
And Fate has taken its toll. 


He gamboled the skies above this earth 
And challenged the season’s might, 
Pitting mind and craft ’gainst wind and snow 
And lived a thrill on every flight. 


He winged lonely seas to Gay Paree 
And from Iceland to India’s heat, 
Brazil’s warm coast and the Burma “Hump” 
Knew his engine’s rhythmic beat. 


For this was the life of his choosing, 

He feared not tho’ the stakes were high, 
The Supreme Pilot needed another creu 

And it is not ours to question why. 


His generous heart and genial way 
Found a home in every land, 


| And our lives are brighter and richer 


Who felt the clasp of his hand. 


But when clouds are tumbling in riotous mirth 
And frolicking heaven’s cobalt blue, 

Then he is chasing the carefree winds about 
With the same spirit of life we knew. 


When the sun sparkles gems on a surging surf, 
Or we pass the portals of memories’ door, 

Then our hearts will glow warm with the knowledge 
That our Captain is flying once more! 








The 








n Idea Produces 
tinued from Page 2, Col. 3) 
“Mac” Elder and Howard 
on the membership com- 
e; Bill Keasler, J. M. Suth- 

id, Johnny Adams, and 
nt Hazelton on the stand- 
ition committee; E. H. 
and F. W. Mills on the 
al benefit committee. 
od opportunity to go on 
i, voicing thanks to one of 
unsung council workers, 
Chambers, of last year. 
the lad who was given the 
of forming a_ telephone 
nittee to call all members 
night before one of our 
ings. Few knew of this hard 
He did a good job and 
several excellent turnouts 
olely to his efforts. We had 
the last meeting. Not bad! 
be better. 
ter the meeting, your scribe 
d home with several air 
buddies. We live in a line 
luplexes, properly dubbed 
erty Row.” Yep, we are all 
its. Home again and then 
shock of the day: The va- 
y next door had been rent- 
y a carrier inspector. We 
mind the physicals, writ- 
and flight exams, but when 
start checking a man’s er- 
ment — well, that’s going 
far! Seriously, though, he 
s like a good Joe. Just a 
idence (we hope). 
erty Row” Claim Captains 
th the curtailment of 
lules, military contracts, 
it seems that a number of 
ins are back on the right, 
il pushing—not on blank 
<s either. Back in poverty 
The other night at the 
s’ hang-out, “The Big Ap- 
our favorite cuisine, I 
ked in and was really 
ked by what I saw: One of 
ex-left sider’s wife was very 
striously mopping the din- 
room floor. ConFuson (not 
nes) says, “To get back on 
one must start on floor.” 


“Tarz”’ Hulett and his Dixie 


Ai 
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tainly should be. Available at 
Headquarters for 
“EMBLEMIZE” now. 


Associates (distributors of 





Are you wearing an ALPA 
nblem? If you aren’t, you cer- 


50c each. 











the new Cessna 140) are proud- 
ly preening their feathers these 
days. Their airplane won the 
light plane classic race at the 
Cotton Carnival Air Show. The 
pilot, ex-Colonel Fred Hook, now 
with Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, did a beautiful job of 
flying. He cut the pylons close, 
dropped to the deck and was 
soon leaving all other contest- 
ants well behind. Asking him 
about it, he said, “While wait- 
ing for the starter to drop the 
flag, I put my feet on the brakes 
and opened her up. When I got 
the signal, I took my feet off 
the brakes, put them on the 
throttle, and left them there to 
the finish.” He averaged 124.7 
miles per hour from start of 
roll. Not bad for 85 h.p. 


Life in the “Big Town” 

Met Charley Lewelling the 
other day as he was getting off 
his airplane and heard him mut- 
tering to himself over and over 
again, “Those Yankee pecker- 
woods!” I was curious, natu- 
rally, and asked him what was 
up. The night before, he and 
his copilot were in a New York 
restaurant, finishing supper— 
munching on apple pie—when 
Charley’s fork slips, turning the 
remaining crust. It was covered 
with green mold. He yelled for 
the waiter, half sick, realizing 
that half the pie had been con- 
sumed. The waiter arrived, all 
prepared for an apology, seem- 
ingly. 

“Look here,” said Charley, 
pointing to the mold, “you don’t 
expect me to pay for this, do 
you?” 

Much to Charley’s surprise, 
deviating from a usual ob- 
sequious manner, the waiter be- 
came highly indignant. “Listen 
to the man,” he said, turning to 
Charley’s copilot, “I give him 
penicillin for 10 cents and he 
complains!” 

P.S.: They paid for it. 

Just as I was beginning to 
appreciate my outdoor office 
here in my back yard, under the 
shade of a spreading walnut 
tree, with a nice breeze blowing 
this hot air into type, what hap- 
pens? Along come some robins 
with diabolical ideas and perch 
right above me. It was too good 
to last. Their aim is getting 
better all the time! I'd better 
quit now. Watch those birds, 
boys! 





against the rates of compensa- 
tion demands of its pilots. 
Decision Not Binding 

ALPA President David L. 
Behncke anticipated that the 
full text of the Presidential 
fact-finding board’s recommen- 
dations to President Truman 
would probably reach ALPA’s 
Chicago headquarters on July 8 
or 9 and said that a meeting of 
both the Central Executive 
Council and the TWA Pilots 
Master Executive Council would 
be called immediately upon its 


both sides that they maintain | is on trial here before this 


the status quo and take no ac- 
tion until a thirty-day period 
has elapsed after the board 
makes their findings known to 
the President of the United 
States. 

The board in the TWA case 
carried the burden of terrific 
responsibility. In their hands 
was much more than just the 
settling of a rates of compensa- 
tion dispute. Underlying TWA 
Case A-2219 was a test of 
strength of the Railway Labor 
Act in the air line industry, a 


Presidential Emergency Board. 
There can be no mistake about 
that.” 

A Gigantic Task 

Commenting on possible rec- 
ommendations which the board 
might make to the President, 
Mr. Behncke stated: 

“If after all of the patience 
and cooperation the Air Line 
Pilots Association has evidenced 
in this case to get it settled 
without actually causing a stop- 
page on one of the major line 


networks of the world, the case 
isn’t settled, and settled reason- 
ably satisfactorily, it will be a 
throwback that will rock sound 
and normal labor relations in 
the air line industry to its very 
foundations, and the inevitable 


fact which was driven home 
time and again by President 
Behncke in both his opening and 
closing statements and through- 
out the course of the hearings 
when he told the board: 

“The modern method of set- 
tling labor-management disputes 


receipt to take it under advise- 
ment and determine its accept- 
ance or rejection. Decisions 
reached by an emergency board 
of this nature are merely rec- 
ommendations and not binding 
on either party to a dispute, al- 
though it is mandatory upon 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 

















—International News Suvuunupnvto 
The man at the left isn’t a circus stunter about to be shot from 
the mouth of a cannon, but we wouldn’t argue either very hard 
or very long that the sensation of that and being bounced from a plane by the new army injection seat, 


HUMAN PROJECTILE 


which he is demonstrating, wasn’t similar. The injection seat was developed by the Army to whip the prob- 
lem of bailing out of high speed planes, particularly the jet models in which the slip stream is so powerful 
that bailing out is dangerous and often impossible. Cpl. Fred Hunter, of the Air Material Command Per- 
sonal Equipment Laboratory, has his hand on trigger of the special seat. The trigger fires a “gun” which 
shoots seat and pilot from the plane at 60 feet per second with instant acceleration. Once clear of the 
plane the container pictured below Cpl. Hunter’s forearm, which has a three d detonator, will explode, 
ejecting the pilot from the seat and leaving him at this point right where other pilots bailing out start . . . 
ready to pull the ripcord of his parachute. At right, photo shows seat shooting into the air in a demonstra- 





tion, but it is without a pilot in this instance. All in all it looks like a rough solution, but the problem, too, is 





a rough one and a little jarring around is, by any standards, better than being trapped in a falling plane 
and unable to escape. 
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Air Line Executives Receive Commendations | 


—Continental Photo 


The contribution of the nation’s commercial air lines and the air line pilots in winning the war was a 


major one. 
military supervision. 


There were few air line pilots, in uniform or out of uniform, who weren’t under the long arm of 
Most of the nation’s major air lines were in some way, either directly or indirectly, con- 


nected with the greatest mass air movement of men, equipment, and vital war-waging materials in military 


history. 


A strong and expanding air line industry staffed with highly-trained air line pilots and other per- 


sonnel capable of filling the breach made by an inadequate postwar military air force was the nation’s air 


salvation in an hour of need. Along with their pilots, officials of many air lines were commissioned and | 
pressed into service, mostly with the Air Transport Command. 
both colonels in the ATC and both Continental Air Lines executives, who were recently awarded Army cita- | 
tions by Col. Karl Truesdell Jr. (center), assistant chief of staff for operations of the Air Transportation | 
He is flanked by the two recipients of the awards: Robert F. Six, president of Continental Air 
Lines (at left), awarded the Army Commendation Ribbon, and Clarence C. West Jr., vice-president of Conti-|the only barrier between con- 
nental Air Lines (right), who received the citation for the Legion of Merit. 
third of the air line pilots of this country were in active military service, while the balance of them were | ajternative of continuing the 


Corps. 


engaged in flying vital to the war effort. 


Pictured above are two of these officials, 








Behind the Record, the Real Tale 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 


and only alternative will be a 
strike to settle differences and 
get a square deal. It is hoped 
that this will not happen.” 
ALPA’s side of TWA Case 
A-2219, aside from rebuttal and 
cross rebuttal, was climaxed on 
June 18 with a 97-page closing 
brief authored by President 
Behncke and presented by him 
in four hours as a summation 
of the Association’s case. This 
was a gigantic task encompass- 





ing the analysis, evaluation, and | 


substantiation of all the data, 
testimony, facts, statistics, and 
arguments contained in 3,495 
pages of official court record 
and 266 exhibits presented be- 
fore the presidential board dur- 
ing the hearings of TWA Case 
A-2219. 


Only Part of Story 


From a physical standpoint 
of comparison, the magnitude of 
the case is reflected in the sheer 
volume of testimony alone con- 
tained in the 3,495-page official 
transcript of the court record 
. . . records that weighed 36 
pounds and piled to a height of 
16 inches when the 27 volumes 
which they comprised were 
stacked one on top of the other. 
If all of the other records, cor- 
respondence, and related data of 
TWA Case A-2219 during the 
period from its inception almost 
nine months ago, on August 30, 
1945, until it went into hearing 
before the presidential board in 
New York City on May 17, 1946, 
are added to this amazing vol- 
ume of hearing records, the 
amount of work that has gone 
into this case becomes phenom- 
enal and almost fantastically 
unbelievable. And this concrete 
evidence tells only a small part 
of the story, omitting all of the 
behind - the - scenes details and 
reflecting only the end results of 
the countless hours of work and 
research behind the words and 
figures that eventually found 
their way into record form. 

The Association finished their 
direct presentation of testimony 
on May 30, and the last day of 
May and the early days of June 
were spent by TWA in putting 
in their direct case, which was 
completed on June 12, leaving 











the remaining days for rebuttal, 
surrebuttal and final arguments 
by both ALPA and TWA. 


| Quantity, Not Quality 


While TWA’s case was top- 
heavy with exhibits and volumi- 
nous statistical testimony, it 


tempt to snow ALPA under by 
virtue of sheer quantity rather 
than quality. Taken at face 





was apparently a concerted at- | 


used as a matter 
ence.” 


But One ! Barrier 


ALPA, 


It is estimated that over one-|tinuation of that policy or the 


|trend of action that resulted in 
; ; |the appointment of the emer- 
on the ridiculous, were of flimsy |gency board by President Tru- 


structure when subjected to|man. 


close scrutiny and analysis and 


sumption, not fact. 


value, their graphic and factual|they contained and the data|- 
distortions, sometimes bordering | upon which they were based was | 


Throughout Case A-2219, the 
many of them collapsed like| Air Line Pilots Association’s 
pin-pricked balloons, particu-|sincerity has been counter-bal- 
larly under cross-examination by | anced in degree by TWA’s insin- 
ALPA’s attorneys, J. M. Dick- | cerity, which they brazenly car- 
erman and D. D. Carmell, be-/ried over and flaunted even in 
cause they were based on as-|the May and June hearings be- 
L _. |fore the presidential board, forc- 

Time and again TWA exhibits, | ing the Association to present 
| which reached a total of 181 by | and prepare two cases rather 
| the end of the hearing, were in-/ than just one; one a case to pre- 
| troduced with the qualifying re-/|yent the lumping of TWA Case 
mark that the information which | A-2219 into one concurrent hear- 





“of conveni- 
Even to the most casual 
and neutral observer, 
obvious whose convenience .. . 
not the convenience of ALPA or 
the board, to be sure, but the 
convenience of TWA alone. They 
were inflationary when it was 
convenient to be that way, de- 
flationary when it was conveni- 
ent to be otherwise, depending 
upon the picture they were try- 
ing to convey or the impression 
they were trying to get over to 
the board which, generally 
speaking, was one of misleading 
inflation in the matter of pilots’ 
rates of compensation and pro- 
portionate deflation in the mat- 
ter of company earnings, execu- 
tives’ salaries and other allied 
but equally touchy subjects 
when a company’s ability to pay 
is up for questioning. 
on the other hand, 
saw no necessity of recourse to 
such a cover-up strategy and 
preferred to base the TWA 
pilots case in Case A-2219 on 
clear-cut, down-to-earth facts 
that spoke for themselves. 
Sincerity vs. Insincerity 
Culmination of hearings in 
TWA Case A-2219 on June 18 
capped nine months of continu- 
ous and conscientious efforts by 
the Association to settle the 
TWA pilots and copilots Con- 
stellation and Skymaster rates 
of compensation dispute in the 
|same peaceful, over-the-table 
|manner which has reigned 
ithroughout ALPA’s dealings 
with the air line industry in its 
fifteen years of representing the 
air line pilots. It left a satisfac- 
tory decision by the board as 


it was 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 








built, is as a “flying post office.” 





FLYING POST OFFICE $5 Pacccr 
plane, originally for military use, by Armand J. Thieblot. 

tor and radio operator have their working space on this large flight deck. The Packet’s cargo hold is 
reached by ladder and a companionway (from which this picture was taken). 
an area of 2,916 feet in which up to nine tons of cargo can be carried. Vast possibilities are seen for 
adaptation of the Packet to peacetime commercial usage. 
has progressed to the point where several models with revamped and specialized interior design have been 
Here mail would be sorted by postal clerks en route in the same manner 





Here is a closeup view of the flight deck of the Fairchild 





The Packet was designed primarily as a cargo 
In addition to the pilot and copilot, the naviga- 


One of its most recently suggested uses, which 


as on railway mail cars, thus eliminating one of the barricades to faster air mail service where the speed 
lag has been principally on the ground and not in the air. The Post Office Department is understood to be 
considering experimentation along these lines as part of its reorganization program. 








The cargo hold comprises 


— 


TEN YEARS AGO 


Air traffic control isn’t a new prob- 
lem on the airways, but one for whi 
even a decade of experience and expe 
mentation hasn’t provided a completely 
workable and adequate solution, 1) 
nearest approach to it being the A 
Traffic Control, an idea which was b: 
on September 26, 1935, at ALPA hea 
+ ge ag in Chicago and strongly back 
by the Air Line Pilots Association e: 
since. This is evidenced by the pages 
the June, 1946, AIR LINE  PIL( 
which urged close cooperation with A 
Traffic Control as a method of attaini 
the maximum degree of safe operati 
on the air lanes. 

The problem of air traffic cont: 
was just then beginning to rear 
multiplicity of problems and gi 
indication of the plague it was 
be in years to come, keeping just 
few paces behind the phenomer 
growth of the air lines, but alwa 
far enough behind to prevent so 
tion of the ever present problem 
posed. Even today the same sit 
tion prevails. 

_ Writing editorially and with sou 
foresight and logic in the Ju 
1936, issue of the AIR LINE PIL«¢ 
President David L. Behncke sai 

“The rapid growth for air tray. | 
has resulted in congested airwa 
which, with the innovation of i). 
strument flying at night and in bs 
weather, constitute a definite ha 
ard. The solution is the recent 
organized AIR TRAFFIC CoO 
TROL.” 


The need for air traffic cont 
had seemed to arise overnight w 
the mushroom growth of the 
companies and the inauguration 
new ones, placing many planes 
the air where previously there 
been only a few. Outlining ALP 
yart in the establishment of 
Traffic Control at the initial m« 
ing (attended by Benny Howa 
the famous engineering test pil 
David L. Behncke, ALPA preside 
Captain E. F. Eshleman, of United 
Air Lines; and " arris, 
American Airlines and pres¢« 
ALPA secretary), President Behn 
wrote in the same editorial: 


“As long ago as April of 1933, tix 
AIR LINE PILOT, reflecting ea 
recognition by air line pilots of the 
increasing danger of congestion, 
published the cartoon which hea:is 
this editorial, and which origina}, 
appeared in the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, (The cartoon graphical|, 
depicted the need for traffie regu!a- 
tion in the air just as highway 
traffic required it on the groun 
On September 26, 1935, the Central 
Executive Council met at Headquar- 
ters and, fired with the necessity 
for determined action, opened 4 
campaign for the control of traffix 
The extensive recommendations of 
the Central Executive Council were 
forwarded to the Bureau of Air 
Commerce and, on November }?, 
1935, the Bureau held a meeting of 
department officials, air line execu- 
tives, and air line pilots. Shorily 
thereafter, AIR TRAFFIC CON- 
TROL was established and the 
Seventy-fourth Congress before ad- 
journment appropriated funds for 
its development and maintenance 
by the Department of Commerce.” 


But, warned Mr. Behncke, 
Traffic Control, of itself and wit 
out fullest cooperation of all « 
cerned and a sincere desire to m 
it work, was not enough. C 
menting on this he _ stated, ‘’! 
AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL offic 
must cooperate to the greatest y 
sible extent with the pilots in ¢ 
ing efficient service at all times 
formulating regulations, and in 
vising them where necessary. The 
officials should. remember the dif- 
ference between theory and pr 
tice. Cooperation on the part 
officials and pilots is essential 
the control system is to be gi 
enough resiliency to meet all « 
ditions and emergencies with 
ety. Patience, judgment, and coo} 
ation from companies, control o 
cials_and pilots will make AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROL _ successf 
and safe operations on the airw 
demand that it be successful.”’ 

In the same issue of the A 
LINE PILOT, under a two-colu 
boxed head, ‘‘Point of View,’’ v 
an article reprinted from the Wa 
ington News which stated: 


“There used to be an idea t 
membership in a trade union y 
inconsistent with the standards 1 
ideals of professionalism. We 
learning, like the musicians, actors, 
teachers, and _ other professional 
groups, that this is not so. We 
coming slowly to accept the p: 
ciple that we are first workers 
second professional workers. I - 
lieve that social workers have t 
only the right to organize along 
trade union lines but that they ! 
an obligation to recognize that 
trade union movement is a part 
the struggle of all workers 
achieve, through democratic act 
ties within the democratic fra 
work, that better life which 
surely the essence and reason 
existence of social work."’ 





In commenting on the Kenny [ill 
to teach aviation in schools, which 
was before Congress, Presid:nt 
Behncke asserted: “By teaching 
the children in our schools, id 
through them their parents, j.st 
what a plane is and how it operai’s, 
a general acceptance of aviation \y 
these potential air passengers would 
lead eventually to a tremendous ‘1- 
crease in air commerce. Conse- 
quently, the entire aeronautical s«t- 
up in this country would progress, 
while our generation gave aviation 
and air travel to the world, it * 
mains for the next generation to 
develop its potentialities which hve 
only begun to be realized.” 


An interesting comparison of 
air lines of yesterday and toc.y 
was found in an article on page 3 
of the June, 1936, edition of 
AIR LINE PILOT. In that ys 
the article pointed out, there wre 
459 airplanes in operation on * 
scheduled air lines, furnishing « 
ployment to a total of 652 pilots 
335 pilots—an overall total that i 
less than the number employed 
a single major air line today. 

A lot of succinct aviation histor 
told in that short buried article. Betwe" 
the lines is a story of progress. The 
line industry has gone a long way '" 
ten short years and ALPA’s stature 
grown right along with it. 
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A VICTORY WON 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 4) 





She’s Soft-Spoken and Patient 


Mrs. Madelyn Sallmann, sec- 














| 











|For ALPA, a Victory 


— ; gh ge Engineering | sales correspondent with Scott 
Mig : an ir Safety Department, is| Foreman & Co., educational pub- 
“4 , Age! i Lvov jog numbered as one of ALPA’s|lishers. . 
and the other, TWA Case A-|™0re Senior employes, passing| After her marriage she con- 
Sti” on tack. | the two year mark with the As- | tinued on a part-time basis with 
’ |sociation in January of this| that company until the outbreak 
|year. During the two and one-|of the war and the help-short 
half years she has been with the | war period. Then, in response to 


ing along with alleged disputes 





ALPA won what was regard- 





cedural victory at the start of 
the hearings when the board 


LIGHTEST PROP LOOKS LIKE WINDMILL 


Propeller research and development has been constantly | ruled that they would first hear 


ked with airplane research and development throughout the | TWA Case A-2219, alone and as 
inspiration for the newest type propeller to come into tHe| the other cases until it had been 
ation picture. The pictures here reveal the latest engineering|completed. The board’s ruling 
igns of the new propeller blade for high speed aircraft. | | came as the result of a 20,000- 


gress of aviation as a whole. The old Dutch windmill furnishgs | such, and defer consideration of | 


| | word brief authored by Presi-|. . 


dent Behncke registering the 
Association’s objection and op- 
| position to herding these cases 
\ |into a combined status contrary 
to all provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act. 

These other alleged cases, 
which crept into the Executive 
Order by the importune action 
of an ill-advised National Media- 
tion Board, were finally called 
up one at a time on June 19 
{| with the Association taking the 
stand that an emergency existed 
on none of them, that in not one 
|single instance had the provi- 
|sions of the Railway Labor Act 
i; been exhausted in their settle- 
ae oe | ment or a strike vote taken, and 

en fe. | therefore, they could not right- 
—International News Photo | fully be before an emergency 


Pictured on the right are the blades of the ancient designed | fa¢t-finding board. . 

imill with which man first harnessed the power of the wind, | earings before the board 

wing their striking similarity to the newly designed propeller 

les which were evolved specifically for high speed aircraft. At 
left are four of the newly designed propeller blades, said to be 
the lightest in the world for propellers of 13 feet in diameter, as 





June 19, 1945, with a one sen- 
tence statement by Judge 
George E. Bushnell of the Mich- 


were concluded at 4:45 p.m. on| 


ed as a significant and vital pro-| Association, Mrs. Sallmann has 


consistently demonstrated her 
ability to live up to the high 


|\standards set for its personnel | 


'by ALPA headquarters. 


|spoken, sweet and patient, and 
|does a good job of taking care 
|of what amounts to two ¢areers 
. her office career and her 
|after - office - hours career of 
| housewife that includes taking 
care of a husband and rearing 
a family of two. 


| Lives Near Office 


She is married to George H.| 


Sallmann and they have two 
children, George Jr., age 16, 
j}and Marjorie Ann, just at the 


| growing-up age of 13. The Sall- | 
manns live in Chicago, not far | 


from ALPA headquarters. 


Mrs. Sallmann’s job takes in| 
the bulk of all secretarial duties, | 


including filing, typing, taking 


|dictation and assisting in the| 


|multitude of details arising in 


'the course of a day’s work in|tion offered her work close to 


| Engineering and Air Safety De. | home, she started full-time work 


| ALPA’s busy and ever-growin 


| partment. 
| Chicagoan by Birth 

Chicago born and Chicago 
educated, Mrs. Sallmann laid the 
| groundwork for her stenograph- 
|ic work in a four-year commer- 


Mrs. Sallmann is quiet, soft- 





MADELYN SALLMANN 


a demand for “war workers,” of 
which ALPA was no exception, 
and the fact that the Associa- 


with ALPA in January of 1944. 

Mrs. Sallmann’s quiet and re- 
tiring nature is no indication of 
her ability which ALPA, that 
judges its employes by the work 
they produce and the capabil- 
ities they display rather than 





ulled on an Army bomber. 


MORE ABOUT COCKPIT LIGHTING 


Black light, which emits no visible light at all, may throw a 
f light on the controversial and vital subject of cockpit light- 
A lightless light beam may sound paradoxical, but its pro- 
I nts claim that it will be instrumental in aiding the night per- 
ception of pilots. The phenomena of black light is that it actually 
does throw light beams, although they are not visible to the naked 





According to experimental engineer, C. E. Bellinger, North- 
west Airlines engineers have been experimenting for some time 
W various methods of lighting the dials on the pilot’s instru- 
ment panel during night flights and have finally worked out a 
system using red, white and black lights. The lights may be used 
separately or simultaneously depending upon circumstances. 

“While flying at night,’ Bellinger explains, “a pilot can see 
the flare of a match 20 miles away. One flash of white light in 
t ockpit can destroy that perception momentarily. Illumination 
in the cockpit should be as similar as possible to the amount of 
light present outside, so that when a pilot looks down at his dials 

then out again into the darkness there will be a minimum 
sunt of eye readjustment.” 
Black Light Similar to Ultra Violet Rays 

Black light is a fluorescent light with a blue filter which pro- 

’s a light bordering on the ultra violet. It throws no visible 
beam, but when focused on instrument dials which have been 
treated by fluorescent pigment, the hands and figures on the dials 
are activated and light up like a radium-treated clock in the 
ness. 

During the war, the Army experimented with varieties of 


k light for use in night flying. The research has been carried | 


on from there, experimenting with various chemical compounds 
pigments in the fluorescent and phosphorescent lines to find 
hting which would have no glare, therefore, entailing the mini- 
1 amount of eye readjustment and not disturbing the pilot’s 
h perception. 

When using black light alone, there is no light in the cockpit 
ind only the dials show up. Sometimes it is desirable to have 
some light to see the various levers and controls. A deep red light 
ks satisfactorily for this, engineers say. There is not enough 
t emitted to destroy the sight adjustment and yet the pilot is 
in utter blackness. 
storm when bright lightning makes it desirable to use bright in- 
terior lighting. 


= ss 


ut into operation in January of 1947. 


_ 
- 


What actually happens in the tempestuous core of a thunder- 
storm is expected to be learned when pilotless planes are sent 
winging into the heart of dangerous thunderheads to bring back 


| information on a storm’s stress effect on aircraft. It is con- | 


templated that tests will be held from Army and Navy bases in 
F] 


White lights may be of use in a thunder- | 
A refinement of this lighting system is being | 


worked out by engineers for the 75 to 105-passenger double-deck | 
Boeing Stratocruiser which Northwest Airlines tentatively plans 


OTLESS PLANES TO PROBE THUNDERSTORMS | 


igan State Supreme Court, chair-| cial course at Chicago’s Lind-|the noise they make, values 
man of the board, signifying|blom High School from which | highly. She lives up to ALPA’s 
that the hearings were closed.|she was graduated. Previous to}high employment standards, 
| “If there is nothing else,” Judge | her marriage she was employed | which means she is a real asset 
| Bushnell said, “we will assume | for six years as a secretary and|to any organization. 
that the cases are closed.” | 

Following adjournment of the | 
hearings, two days of unilateral | He'll Call Off the 
and bilateral mediation sessions | ¢¢ . 99 
were conducted by the board | Gremlins If eee 
members between both ALPA | ‘ 
land TWA. On the rules and| (Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 
|working conditions proposals | — 
|which were before the board, | known as the 0, trips (0, late, 
| ALPA was willing to make some |0, long, and 0, hell with it). In 
|minor concessionary compro-|case you didn’t know, Portland | a 
| mises, but on the rates of com-| flies one of the longest DC-3/Is That Ceiling, Bub? 
|pensation demands ALPA could| routes in the country, to Chey-| LOST: Three pounds butter. 
| not compromise and TWA would|enne and Denver over four | Room 506, Hotel Frontier, Chey- 
not, leaving the entire fate of|mountain ranges. Ask Frank |enne, on April 24. Finder please 
TWA Case A-2219 resting, for|Berg about his 10% hour | remit $1.68 to author of this 
the time being at least, square-|‘‘junket.” (That’s what he told|column, and the gremlins will 
ly in the hands of the board. |them to do with the plane.) But! be called off. 
The Board Members |despite the long trips, I've o-| In closing, the Portland coun- 

The members of the three-man|joyed the flying more than any |cil would like to dip its wings 
presidential emergency fact-finding | since I was a member of Johnny |to salute two good guys, Walt 
board, which was history-making | Hodgson’s Chechakoes in Alas- | Briggs and Harry Atlas, who 
in the respect that it was the first er 4 ~ 
in the history of the air line indus- ka. took the final flight on January 
try, were Supreme Court Justice After being a member of three | 31 which ended in the tragic 
eS See of Michigan, | councils, I found Portland small|crash on Elk Mountain. We 
liam M. Leiserson, visiting profes-|but potent. They're all grand|know the Chief Pilot above will 

- people on the snowy slopes of|give them a good ship and tail 

Mt. Hood, and I know we'll all | winds. 











look back on Portland as a lit- 
tle Utopia, a feeling which comes 
from the good fellowship in all 
departments — dispatch, passen- 
ger service, communications — 
all the many links that go into 
‘|this great game. When we’re all 
|squared away, I'll let you know 
|how we all came out. 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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ida, using the Navy’s new radio-controlled F6F “Ghost” Hell- | a 


The Weather Bureau is acting in a supervisory capacity in 


the project whose primary purpose is to evaluate the safest flight 


pile an analysis of the stresses and strains to which both men 
equipment are subjected in violent storms. 
Data recording instruments will be aboard the ghost planes 
and the information they bring back will be studied after the 
planes have landed. Every second of the flight will be recorded 
in a photographic running account of the instrument readings 
made possible by automatic cameras focused on the instrument 
panel and grinding away while the plane is being buffeted about 
by the storm’s fury. 

Much valuable information is expected to come as the result 
of the tests, particularly data of interest to aviation engineers 
who have long dreamed of an all-weather airplane. 


ls at which planes can operate in a thunderhead and to com- | 
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: j Pts ote Betseaee teal 
; International News Photo 
9 All wing and lots of it is this newest four-engine plane developed by North- 
IT S TAILLESS rop which is called the “Bat Bomber’ in military circles and the “Flying 
Wing” in civilian versions. It is shown above moving for the first time under its own power as it underwent 
its first taxi tests down the runway at Northrop Field. Its official designation is the XB-35 and it is the 
successor of the earlier experimental Model NIM, a two-engine version of the aircraft pictured ahove. The 
NIM has been successfully test flown to discover the characteristics of tailless aircraft but the XB-35 has 
not, although it is expected to make its test flight some time this summer. On the fact and figure side of the 
ledger, the XB-35 has a 172-foot wing span covering an area of 4,000 square feet which performs the com- 
bined functions of nose, fuselage, and tail. It has a gross weight of 104 tons and it is driven by four 3,000 
horsepower engines with eight-bladed coaxial propellers. It is a pusher type plane and the above photo 
shows how it appears from a position to the rear and slightly to the right. Its speed was not revealed. 
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—International News Photo 


The INS writer who originaily wrote the caption for this picture 


said, “*You can forget all about the who, what, why, where, and when | 


in your search for a rhyme or reason in this photograph, for it is simply 


to afford you the opportunity of 


feasting your eyes on lovely movie 


actress Linda Darnell, who is known as the gal with a perfect face.” 
But being an aviation publication, if any reason is needed, your old 
editor, who every now and then just can’t seem to resist his proclivity 


toward an appropriate bit of loveliness in the AIR LINE PILOT, points | 


out, just in case you’re interested, 


there is a plane in the picture, too. 


Miss Darnell, one of Hollywood’s most photographed personalities, was 


caught in the above pose swinging 


merrily on a plane propeller during 


a recent visit to the Lockheed terminal, Hollywood, California. 








Strike Is Averted 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 3) 





sor of Political Economy at Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. John 
A. Lapp, former Marquette Univer- 
sity professor. They were appoint- 
ed by President Truman following 
creation of an emergency board 
through Executive Order on May 7 
to avert a world-wide strike on the 
entire TWA system which had been 
set for the same day. 

Pilot representatives at the TWA 
hearings were TWA Master Chair- 
man W. F. Judd, of Local Council 
No. 3, TWA-Kansas City; 
Williams, chairman of Local Coun- 
cil No. 4, TWA-Los Angeles; R. G. 
Strait, chairman, and J. I. Schnau- 
belt, both of Local Council No. 25, 
TWA-Chicago; R. L. Morris, chair- 
man, and K. C. Fairchild, both of 
Local Council 2, TWA-New York; 
T. S. Poquette, of Local Council No. 


3, TWA-Kansas City; A. J. Michel-| Viola Baumbach and Violet Miller. | gotiate 


L. M.| 


son, of Local Council No. 2, TWA- 
New York; W. C. Howard, of Local 
ouncil No. 24, TWA-ICD; N. A. 
Nilsen, of Local Council No. 41, 
TWA-Boston; and F. A. Spencer, of 
| Local Council No. 39, AA-Chicago 
Headquarters Staff 

Led by President David L. 
Behncke, who directed, coordinated, 
and planned both the preparation 
and presentation of TWA Case A- 
2219, other ALPA personnel present 
at the New York first presidential 
board hearings were J. M. Dicker- 
man, ALPA attorney and Washing- 
ton representative; W. P. Kilgore, 
of the Grievance Department; J. C. 
Christie, of the Employment Agree- 
ment Department; F. J. Albright, 
|of the Statistical Department; E. 
| C. Modes, of the Publicity and Pub- 
llic Relations Department; T. G. 
| Linnert, of the Engineering Depart- 
|} ment; and’a secretarial and typing 
| staff composed of Mr. Behncke’s 
traveling secretary, Wally Ander- 
|son. M. J. Connors, and Misses 





| 
eason| 





| course 
| Skymaster 


STUDY INCHAOS: 





On the company side of the table 
were R. S. Damon, president of 
American Airlines; Jack Frye, 
president of Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc.; J. H. Carmich- 
ael, vice-president, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines; Paul Richter, 
TWA executive vice-president; Otis 
Bryan, vice-president of operations, 
International Division, TWA; and 
E. I. Whyatt, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Northwest Airlines. TW4A’s 
legal staff was composed of W. A. 
Stevenson and Potter Stewart and 
Company Attorney Spater. 
History of Case A-2219 

To completely summarize every 
detail of the long, 


TWA CASE A-2219 


The second mediator, Mediator 
Otto F. Carpenter, entered the case 
and it was assigned its second 
docket number on December 14 
when the National Mediation Board 
entered the picture actively for a 
second time and again attempted 
to mediate the dispute. This at- 
tempt followed precisely the same 
pattern as the previous one and 
also met with failure when TWA 
again suddenly withdrew from me- 
diation. On the same date, in an- 











involved pro-|the proffer 


other effort to reach some sort of 


|a settlement, the Association again 
|offered to arbitrate the case, but 
| TWA again turned a deaf ear to 


the third refusal from 


ceedings throughout the entire|the company during the brief period 


Constellation and 
of compensation 


the 
rates 


of 


| dispute with TWA, which at vari- 


| bers 


| deadlock and arrive 


namely, A-2156, A-2213, and 
A-2219—would require every 


of space in every issue of the AIR 


LINE PILOT for many issues to 
come. The complete story, how- 
ever, multi-faceted and consistent 
only in its on-again, off-again na- 
ture that followed a never-know- 


what-is-going-to-happen-next trend, 
is adequately summarized in the 
following chronological case 


cant dates and data during 
nine months that TWA Case A-2219 
has been in progress in one form 
or another, 

What was to eventually develop 


|into TWA Case A-2219, but had not 


at that time been assigned a docket 
number, had its inception on Au- 
gust 30, 1945, when the Association 
instituted requests for conferences 
to establish rates of compensation 


for flying the larger, faster, and 
more productive Constellation and | 


=| Skymaster air liners pioneered by | 
| TWA and coming into widespread | 


usage on both their domestic and 
foreign networks. 

On October 8, 
negotiations 
standstill and stalemated, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board entered the 
picture and attempted to settle the 
controversy for the first time in 
mediation with Mediation Board 
Member (Seorge A. Cook acting as 
mediator 

These meetings became bogged 
down on the matter of procedure 
and in order to break a procedural 
at a common 
ground on which to negotiate the 
Air Line Pilots Association offered 
to submit the dispute to arbitration 
on October 12, 1945; the initial offer 


1945, when direct 


and the forerunner of a series of 
such attempts by the Association, 
all of which were always balked 
by TWA. 


Another Proffer 

ALPA’s second offer to arbitrate 
came on November 20, but was 
likewise turned down and the Asso- 
ciation’s hopes of a quick settle- 
ment were blasted for the second 
time by this refusal, the second one 
in only a little over a month and 
the first true indication of the 
game TWA intended playing. 

On December 2, ALPA offered 
TWA an interim agreement where- 
by the company would be insured 
that their Constellation and Sky- 
master equipment would be kept 
flying until rates of compensation 
and certain rules and working con- 
ditions relating 
satisfactorily negotiated. TWA’s 
answer was a blunt refusal which 
caused 
pany’s sincerity in wishing to ne- 
at all. 








Bare 
oat ome 





his- | 
tory of the high lights and signifi- | 
the | 


were at complete} 


thereto could be} 


ALPA to doubt the com-| 





—International News Photo 
BIGGER AND BIGGER They’re building them bigger, and always bigger, and one 
can’t help but wonder where the race will end and the prac- 
tical ceiling on airplane size will be set. A peak must eventually be reached. That much is for certain, but 
the reigning question is “where and when?’ for it has shown no indication of being in sight yet. Pictured 
above are the two wing sections and pontoons of the $20,000,000 Hercules, which is a top limit on pocket- 
books at least. It’s a creation of the Howard Hughes Aircraft Plants and the sections are shown here as 
they started their trek from Culver City, California, to Terminal Island, Long Beach. Each section of the 
wing, being hauled on a truck-pulled trailer, is 160 feet long and cradles four engines. The Hercules 
caravan moved along the California highway at a steady two-and-one-half-mile-an-hour pace. Prior to begin- 
ning, many obstructions had to be moved to permit roadside passage clearance. 


| from October 12 to December 19. 

| On December 25, 1945, the reason 
| for TWA’s sudden withdrawal from 
ous times had three different Na-| mediation 
tional Mediation Board docket num- | arbitrate 

| the so-called but erroneously desig- 
inch | nated 
| committee 


and blunt refusals to 
became apparent when 


industry-wide negotiating 
-a camouflaged arm of 
the Air Transport Association—in- 
jected itself to block and retard all 
|future efforts toward a_ peaceful 
and orderly settlement by media- 
tion, arbitration, or direct negotia- 
| tion as subsequent events bore out. 


|The Marathon Starts 

Once this settlement - plaguing 
committee was spawned, the nego- 
tiating marathon was on, presaged 
| by a third attempt by a third me- 
| diator, Judge Frank P. Douglass, 
to arbitrate this dispute which by 
now had its third docket number. 

On January 13 and 14, 1946, medi- 
ation meetings were held in the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago and 
were the start of attempts to waltz 
the discussions and negotiations 
practically all over the East and 
Midwest. On January 24, 25, 26, and 
27, the meetings which had started 
in Chicago earlier in the month 
and were broken up after two days 
were resumed in the Carlton Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., but no agree- 
ment was reached and the meet- 


ruary 4. However, the date set for 
continuation of the January meet- 
ings was postponed, a last-minute 
delay necessitated by the illness of 
Judge Douglass who had to under- 
go a major operation. 

Under the jurisdiction of Federal 
Mediator Ross Foran, who had been 
appointed by the National Media- 
tion Board in the interim to re- 
place Judge Douglass, meetings 
were resumed at the Carlton Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., on February 
6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12. At times the 
dispute seemed on the road to set- 
tlement and was at least the near- 
est to it it had ever been. There 
was definitely a possibility of reach- 
|ing some sort of an agreement at 
these meetings, but when an arbi- 
| tration agreement was on the verge 
|of being culminated an attempt 
was made to herd the matter into 
|}a concurrent and combined status 
j}and switch it from Washington to 
| New York. All this resulted in still 
|} another delay. 


| Another Offer, Another Refusal 

| On February 18, TWA was prof- 
|fered arbitration by the National 
| Mediation Board and accepted. On 
February 21, the representatives of 
the air line pilots also accepted the 
proffer of arbitration, confident that 
at long last things were on solid 
ground and a settlement was in 
the offing. But the TWA pilots’ 
elation was unfounded for things 
soon went back to the quicksand 
|basis in which they had been 
| bogged down by TWA. Only ten 
days after they had accepted the 
proffer of arbitration, TWA, on 
February 28, suddenly and without 
explanation, withdrew from that 
acceptance to arbitrate which the 
Association had accepted in the 
best of faith. 

On March 8, with patience at an 
end and with all avenues of settle- 
ment by direct negotiation, media- 
tion or arbitration apparently ex- 
hausted, a strike ballot was taken 
on TWA which lacked only a hand- 
ful of votes of being unanimous. 
Following the strike vote, President 
Behncke announced from Wash- 
ington that a strike date would be 
set “sometime the week of April 
21.” On April 24, still hopeful of 
settlement without having to take 
recourse to an actual walkout on 
TWA, which would have been the 
first major pilots’ strike in the his- 
tory of commercial aviation, the 
Association postponed setting of the 
strike date for another seven days. 

“They’re bluffing,” TWA told the 
press. “We don’t think they’ll walk 
out.” But ALPA wasn’t bluffing. 
The die had been cast and plans 
formulated and ALPA girded for 
any eventualities. On May 3, a 
strike date was set with a dead line 
of 11:59 p.m. CST, May 7, 1946, as 
the zero hour for the walkout and 
the National Mediation Board noti- 
fied accordingly. 

Then for the first time there was 
quick action and things happened 
in rapid succession. On May 7, only 
a few hours before the walkout 
deadline, President Truman issued 
an Executive Order creating an 
emergency board to investigate the 
dispute and make a report to him 
within thirty days, thereby tempo- 
rarily averting a strike on TWA. 


President Informed 

On May 8 and 9, the TWA Pilots 
Master Executive Council met in 
ALPA headquarters in Chicago to 
consider the President’s order and 
late on May 9 a wire was sent to 
President Truman, registering the 
Association’s protestations against 
the wording of the order but in- 








ings were set to reconvene on Feb- |} 


Another First 


For the first known time in 
aviation history, a plane with 
the pilot still in the cockpit has 
made a successful landing by 
parachute, as shown by the ac- 
companying photograph of the 
actual experiment being carried 
out at MacArthur Airport, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. Although 
the landing gear collapsed and 
some struts were bent, the ex- 





International News t 


periment was pronounced a suc- 
cess and a new air safety tech- 
nique was on the verge of being 
born. 

Perfection of the new pl! 
chute will undoubtedly be a boon 
to small plane owners and fily- 
ers, more perhaps as a method 
of protecting their dollars and 
cents investment in the plane 
than their own skins, but 
whether or not it can be adapt- 
ed as an air line safety dey 
is open to skepticism. The size 
of a parachute required to 
tard the fall of the large : 
air liners like the Constellat 
and Skymaster, or for 
matter, even the DC-3, wit 
their tremendous carg 
makes their value to comn 
cial aviation extremely doubt 
but the aviation industry to 
is full of surprises. 

In the above pictured tes 
flight, Gerard Bruder, former 
Marine Corps major, took the 
parachute-equipped Taylorcraft 
plane aloft to 6,000 feet where 
he cut the engine, pulled the re- 
lease mechanism of the 50-f 
parachute and drifted down 
the runway, where the pl 
landed safely, but with some- 
what of a jolt. 


—SMreis 4 Ft 








forming him they would abide by 
his wishes although discussion be- 
fore the board must consist logical- 
ly only as it pertained to TW. 
Case A-2219. 

Hearings were scheduled to s 
on May 10 in TWA Case A-2219, but 
were postponed for one week 
to the illness of one of the original 
board members for whom it 
necessary to appoint a replacement. 

Still another temporary set! 
to hearings in TWA Case A-2219 
occurred on May 10 due to ar 
tempt to lump 12 other alleged 
putes, on which no emergency ex- 
isted, into the same hearing \ 
TWA Case A-2219, forcing ALt 
into making another case of this 
latest threat to plague the conf 
sion-ridden TWA case. 

On May 20, ALPA’s direct presen- 
tation in TWA Case A-2219, as such, 
commenced in room 619 of the Fed- 
eral Building, Foley Square, New 
York, N. Y., with a many thousand 
word opening statement authored 
by ALPA President David 
Behncke. ALPA’s direct case was 
concluded on May 30 and TWA 
started presentation of their di 
rect testimony. 


Authority Extended 
On June 1, the board’s authority, 
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The rash of “non-scheduled” 
operations which has broken out 
in recent months over the length 
and breadth of the country dur- 
ing this period of war-surplus 
planes at give-away prices has 
been checked by an aroused 
& AB. 

Page Airways and Trans- 
farine Airlines were ordered to 
cease and desist from engaging 
in what amounted to scheduled 
operations without proper cer- 
tificates. In addition, CAR Part 
12 was issued setting up safety 
standards for non-scheduled op- 
erations—incidentally, this new 
part leaves much to be desired, 
but that is another story. 

\ proposed economic regula- 

1 would establish two classes 

10n-scheduled air carriers de- 
pending on the gross weight of 
the ships used. Certain exemp- 
tions are still given to such car- 
riers but a much closer scrutiny 
of their operations will be insti- 
tuted by the Board. 
Labor Legislation 

ime point specifically men- 

ed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board was that no non-scheduled 

carrier will be exempted 

n Section 401 (1) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. This is the 
section requiring compliance 
with the Railway Labor Act, the 
85-hour rule, and minimum 


flood proportions in recent 
months. The key to this flow 
is the very considerable differ- 
ence in financial rewards avail- 
able in commercial employment 
as compared to the government. 
Rapid expansion in the air trans- 
port industry has caused a large 
number of valuable key per- 
sonnel to leave the federal avi- 
ation agencies. 

The Answer 


The solution to the problem 
of restoring the agencies to 
higher levels of efficient public 
service is to make government 
appointments attractive finan- 
cially. Whether the government 
likes it or not, it must meet the 
competition of private industry 
for the best minds of the coun- 
try. The public owes this to it- 
self. 

An Example 


With the CAA General Coun- 
sel’s office on a rampage issuing 
complaints right and left against 
pilots for alleged violations of 
the government’s multifarious 
regulations, a greatly increased 
burden has been placed on the 
CAB Safety Section’s staff of 
examiners. 

This staff, the members of 
which must act as “judges” or 
trial examiners on issues of 
great personal and professional 





importance to the pilots as well 
as the public, must be composed 
of men of experience and mature 
mental and legal abilities. An 
adequate and properly compen- 
sated corps of experts in this 
field must be retained and sup- 
plemented as the industry ex- 
pands if the CAB is to discharge 
its duties promptly, efficiently, 
and justly. 

















ONE HORSEFLY POWER 





Latin American Case 


Uncle Sam put on his Seven 
League Boots the other day 
when the CAB, with the app- 
proval of President Truman, 
granted extensive routes in 
South and Central America to 
seven U. S. air carriers. Al- 
though several of these exten- 
sions stretched conservative con- 
cepts of sound air line econom- 
ics, the powers-that-be appar- 
ently felt that a spider web of 
U. S. air lines south of the bor- 
der was justified on the broad 
basis of “public policy.” 

The action of the President 
in modifying and extending the 
Board’s findings in this respect 
points to this conclusion. In any 
event, it looks like little old 
ALPA will be faced with a flock 
of problems in connection with 
this decision. Sharpen your pen- 
cils, boys! 





John M. Dickerman 








es under Decision 83. 
gain is demonstrated the 
sight of ALPA in sponsor- 
and securing the passage 
of Title II of the Railway Labor 
Act and Section 401 (1) of the 
c Aeronautics Act. The non- 
scheduled pilots of whom, it is 
estimated by the CAA, there are 
now about 6,500 working for 
hundreds of different employers, 
owe an incalculable debt of 


(Continued from Page 6, Col. 5) 


which had originally been set to 
expire on June 7, 1946, was extend- 
ed by mutual request of all parties 
an additional month to July 7, a 
step which was taken when it be- 
came apparent that because of the 
scope of the hearings, which was 
directly proportionate to the con- 





fusion which preceded them, there | 
would be insufficient time remain- | 
ing in which to complete them by | 
| the June 7 date. 


gratitude to that small band of 
militant air line pilots spear- 
headed by Dave Behncke and 
other early day air line veter- 
ins who fought so courageously 





Constellation and Skymaster rates | 


re : saa -: | of compensation for operating both | 
ring the benefits of miN1- | gomestically and _ internationally | 
m wages, maximum hours, | was finally completed on June 18) 
collective bargaining pro-|and the board pronounced TWA 


Case A-2219 closed. 
On June 19, statements on the} 
status of the other alleged disputes | 
were taken one at a time. ALPA 
maintained her position that she 
» resignation of CAB Chair-| had consistently held throughout: 

L. Welch Pogue to enter| that only TWA was in the throes 

. ae es iio ae Wash |of an emergency and because there 
private law practice in aSN-| was still grounds, under the Rail- 
I nis sincerely regretted by | way Labor Act, for negotiations in | 


m to all the present and| 
re pilots of the U. S. 


L. Welch Pogue 


one who knew of the fine|these controversies, none _ were 
re of public service he has | Properly before the Presidential 
: | Board. 


red. There have been| 

mes when ALPA did not agree 

with his conclusions as a mem- 
ber of the Board, but as chair- 


On June 20 and 21, with hearings 
out of the way, unilateral and bi-| 
lateral mediation conferences were 
instituted between ALPA, the board 
= ; . |members and TWA, but nothing | 

nis handling of Board busi- concrete was accomplished and 

was conducted on a high| both —" boat ee yar 

¥ artiality ; _|the board retired to make eir 

of impartiality and under | deliberations and recommendations | 

ung. in TWA Case A-2219, which were | 

mpetition i to be placed in the hands of | 

i. . the Chief Executive of the United 
e exodus of men, many of 
capable public servants, 


States on July 7. 
‘ All ALPA Is Busy 
the federal government 
to private industry has reached | predecessor May, saw priority of | 





While the month of June, like its | 








; “nt . ah 
. —lInternational News Photo 
BEATS ME. SAYS BOSSY //,70u think that’s the in- 
7 7 side of Farmer Brown’s new 
dairy barn, you’d better take another good look, for it’s the inside of a 
DC-3.. . a state of affairs that puzzles Bossy, too, judging by the dour 
expression that probably comes as near as a cow can to looking quizzi- 
cal. The nursery-rhyme cow which jumped over the moon had better 
look to her laurels when cattle start taking to the air, in this case on a 
flight to South America. The cows pictured above are a few of the 
10 prize-winning Ayrshire dairy cattle for which International Air Freight 
converted a DC-3 into a flying barn to whisk the blooded breeding stock 
‘0 South America. The trip will take about 20 hours in contrast to the 
usual 40 days by rail and boat. The cattle are valued at $20,000. 





New AA Operation Is Clarified 








| time and effort given to TWA Case 


A-2219, ALPA’s highly departmen- 
talized staff was kept busy along 
other lines, particularly in the Em- 
ployment Agreement Department, 
which was engaged in straighten- 
ing out the confusion existing about 
the new American Airlines Con- 
tract Air Cargo Division operation 
that was begun during the week of 
June 16, and the Grievance Depart- 
ment which had its usual quota of 
grievance cases to handle in addi- 


| tion to its work on TWA Case A- 
The TWA first pilots and copilots | 2219 


Conferences were held with 
American Airlines officials on June 
19 and June 21 and a Letter of 
Agreement submitted to the com- 
pany on June 24 which contained 


| paragraphs covering the following 


subjects: Assignment, Domicile, 
Rates of Compensation, Seniority, 
Bidding Rights, Retirement Funds 
and Benefits, Expenses, and Rates 


| of Compensation Retroactivity. 


At the June 19 meeting the AA 
pilots were represented by J. C. 
Christie, of the Employment Agree- 
ment Department, and AA Master 
Chairman W. H. Proctor. Company 
representatives were William Mil- 


|} ler, assistant to L. G. Fritz; Russ 


Arden, division chief pilot; William 
Dunn, superintendent of flying; and 
T. L. Boyd, assistant director of 
flight. Considerable atmosphere was 
cleared at this meeting and ar- 
rangements made for the second 
meeting on June 21. 

This meeting was attended by 
ALPA President David L. Behncke, 
J. C. Christie, and George Baird, 
vice-chairman of Local Council No. 
22, AA-New York. Messrs. Boyd, 


| Dunn, Arden, and Miller again rep- 


resented the company. At this sec- 
ond meeting there was further 
clarification of what the new opera- 
tion was all about and at the con- 
clusion ALPA submitted the eight- 
point Letter of Agreement, signed 
by Mr. Behncke and AA Pilots’ 
Master Chairman Proctor, on June 
4. 


Grievance Department 

In addition to helping with the 
presentation of hearings in TWA 
Case A-2219, ALPA’s Grievance De- 
partment handled one grievance 
case, two group grievance cases, 
and a CAA violations hearing. 

On June 3, W. P. Kilgore, of the 
Grievance Department, represented 
First Pilot Walton P. Waite in a 
grievance hearing before W. W. 
Braznell, director of flight, American 
Airlines. This case had arisen from 
the company’s action in grounding 
Captain Waite for a one-week 
period due to his having returned 
to the ramp before take-off to check 
on the fuel pressure, thus delaying 
the flight approximately 15 minutes 
obviously in the interest of safety. 
Mr. Kilgore was assisted by Captain 
Wayne N. Allison, of American Air- 
lines, who served in the dual capac- 
ity of witness and associate repre- 
sentative. 

PAA Group Grievances 

Two group grievance cases were 
presented in New York on June 20 
for Local Council No. 36, Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, in an appeal 
hearing before Captain H. E. Gray, 
operations manager, Atlantic Divi- 
sion. These cases were based on the 
company’s actions, whereby they 
made unauthorized pay deductions 
from pilots’ salaries and made cer- 
tain transfers without regard to 
pilots’ seniority. Mr. Kilgore was 
assisted in this hearing by Captain 
J. M. Marcum. 

These hearings resolved them- 


"(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 





There can be no doubt that Dick Brickner, 12, of the St. Paul 
Modeleers Club, is an ingenious youngster. The model plane he 
holds is almost bubble-like in delicateness and weight. Its total 
gross weight is 1/68th of one ounce and if that impresses you, 
listen to this. To surface the wings or to actually construct the 
surfaces, young Dick pours liquid plastic on water and after it 
has spread, the extremely light wing frame is dropped onto it and 





—Acme Photo 
then picked up with a film of plastic securely held to the frame. 
And how thick do you believe this surface is? It is 2/10,000s of 
an inch!!! 

Now for the power plant—this imagine that, believe it or 
doubt it or not, is a live horsefly. The model flies several hundred 
feet with a live horsefly cemented to its front as its motor. Dick 
is the first one in the world to fly this type of ship. If a boy can 
perform like this at 12, imagine what he may be capable of do- 
ing when he grows up. With geniuses like this coming up fast, 
the eee and engineering future of our country’s aviation will 
not lag. 

What Dick will do when he grows up is problematic, but 
hasn’t it often been said that as the sapling bends so grows the 
tree and the earlier the bend, the more characteristic the tree? 

RECOGNIZE HIM? 

No, he isn’t a power cyclist although he doubtlessly has a 
number of professed friends who wish he were. He says, “I 
haven’t ridden one since I was a boy and, in fact, owned one of 
the earlier models but today I get plenty of speed, thrills, fast 
curves, and some spills as the chief representative of my col- 
leagues, the country’s air line pilots.” 

The motor wheel belongs to TWA First Pilot Bob Strait, 
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chairman of Council No. 25, Chicago. He rides it to ALPA head- 
quarters to confer with department staff members and to co- 
ordinate the work of his council. Seeing it parked in ALPA’s 
back yard, Mr. Behncke couldn’t resist the urge to swing into the 
saddle purely for memory recalling purposes. When he left, he 
said, “Thanks, Bob, for the memory. One day I shall own one 
just like yours when I’m not so busy.” 


* * 
CORNSILK 
Customer: “Will this suit hold its shape?” 
Salesman: “Absolutely, that suit is made of pure virgin 
wool.” 


Customer: “I don’t care about the morals of the sheep. Will 
it hold its shape?” 

* * * 
OH, OH! 

The absent-minded professor was having a physical examina- 
tion. “Stick out your tongue,” commanded the doctor, “and 
say ‘ah!’” 

“Ah,” obeyed the professor. 

“It looks all right,” nodded the M.D., but why the postage 

9 
“Oh-ho,” said the professor, “so that’s where I left it!” 
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TRANSITION: KHAKI TO MUFTI 


Fy 





Major Don S. Gentile (right), two 


tographer long enough to appraise 


Buddies throughout the war, Major John T. Godfrey (left) and 








| 
| 





AAF aces of World War Il, go on| 


their first civilian clothes in more 


than five years, purchased during a special shopping tour in Chicago. | 


“It looks pretty good for a change,” the mufti-clad ex-flyers agree. 
pair compiled an enviable war record in their 180 combat missions and 
192 sorties, destroying 69 enemy aircraft. 
a team, at the time this picture was taken they were appearing in Chi- 


The 


Continuing in peacetime as 


cago in connection with the promotion and display of the Globe Swift 
personal plane at the famous Lytton Department Store, whose owner, | 


Henry C. Lytton, is only days away from his century birthday. 


be 100 years old on July 13, 1946. 


He will | 
And look at the ribbons! 








Appeal Decision 


(Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) 





selves into an informal discussion | 
between Messrs. Gray, Marcum, and | 
Kilgore. These two cases being the 
first on the Atlantic Division since 
the contract was signed, were con- 
sidered by the pilots as being of 
considerable importance for several 
reasons, one being an indicator of 
the company’s attitude in such mat- 
ters. In both the initial hearing 
before Captain Vaughn and in the 
appeal hearing before Captain Gray, 
Mr. Kilgore reported that an atti-| 
tude of fairness and sincerity pre- 
vailed which we hope will be a 
barometer reading of good griev- 
ance settling weather ahead on this 
division of PAA. 


CAA Hearing 


The appeal hearing of first pilot 
Floyd P. Klee, Braniff Airways, 





growing out of a Civil Aeronautics | 


Board complaint was held in 
Kansas City, Mo., on June 25 with 
Klee’s case being presented by Mr. 
Kilgore. The CAB, in their usual 
manner, had filed a complaint and 
charges against Captain Klee alleg- 
ing a violation during INovember 
of 1945. This case was heard before 
Robert M. Johnson, examiner for 
the CAB 

At the conclusion of the case, Mr. 
Johnson made his recommendation 
which was a suspension of Klee’s 
certificate for a seven-day period. 
This recommendation was consid- 
ered reasonable and not exorbitant 
for the alleged violations, and in 
view of this Klee waived excep- 
tions and expressed the intention of 
accepting the penalty imposed by 
Examiner Johnson. 





And He Only Saw a 
Part of It 


Recently Paul R. Morton, of 
Local Council No. 42, Braniff, 
was a Headquarters visitor and, 
like many other pilots who have 
given us their reactions, was vis- 
ibly surprised at the work which 
the Association is doing, much 
of which is often taken for 
granted. 

The majority of pilot visitors 
generally leave with a_ greater 
appreciation of the work ALPA 
is doing and a more clear-cut 
realization of what the Asso- 
ciation means to the air line 
rey ng oP nemo who “ee 

’s eering Departmen: 
for a discussion of his work 
in instrument arrangement for 
blind flying, was no exception 
and in a subsequent letter said: 

“My visit to the Air Line 
Pilots Association headquarters 
some weeks was ce a 
pleasure, and I was very favor- 


ably surprised at all of the things 
Headquarters was accom) 


fore. 





which I never knew of 














Engineering Department 

For the Engineering Department, | 
the month of June started off with 
ALPA Engineer T. G. Linnert in 


| New York, working hand in hand 


with other ALPA staff members on 
TWA Case A-2219. 

Considerable engineering informa- 
tion on the status and the future 
delivery dates of the new air line 
aircraft now in various stages of 
design, construction, etc., was 
needed by Mr. Behncke for refer- 
ence purposes in connection with 
the air carrier companies exhibits 
on new and future air line aircraft. 
This data was compiled with the 
cooperation of the manufacturers 
contacted by Mr. Linnert. 

Of these aircraft company offi- 
cials information was requested in 


the middle of 1948. | 


| tution were cancelled recently and 


|}and on which an up-to-date report 
| will be made in a subsequent issue 
|of the AIR LINE PILOT. 

| ALPA Visitor 


| June 29. Mr. Walters inspected the 


July’‘s The Month 


regard to aircraft gross weight, 
landing weight, pay load, mileage 
range, number of passengers, cruis- 
ing speed, number of engines, 
horsepower, price of plane, the 
number required in the crew, pres- 
ent state of development, contem- 
plated date of prototype test flight, 
CAA flight test date, delivery date 
of airplanes to air line companies, 
the date that any reasonable quan- 
tity of these planes will be in sched- 
uled air line service, approximate 
total of air liners on order, and all 
possible pertinent data regarding 
what can be expected on the air 
lines in the future. This data was 
compiled and large ready-refer- 
ence master charts were drawn up. 
Cancel Some Orders 

A brief summary of the chart in- 
dicated that some Martin 202 air- 
planes and some Consolidated 240 
twin-engine airplanes may be in 
air line service in the first six 
months of 1947. The four-engine 
Boeing Stratocruiser is scheduled 
for delivery to air line companies 
about the middle of 1947, and the 
Republic Rainbow, also a four en- | 
gine air line airplane, is scheduled | 
for air line service in approximately 








Orders for the Lockheed Consti- 


three or perhaps even four wears 
will elapse before the huge Con-| 
solidated, six-engine, 200-passenger, | 
Model 37 aircraft noses its way into 
the air line picture. The chart dis- 
closed a total of approximately 600 
twin-engine air line aircraft and 150 | 
four-engine airplanes on order with | 
the various air line aircraft manu-| 
facturing companies. 

Some of the more pertinent 
ALPA Engineering Department | 


|}mail was forwarded to New York | ® 
|from Headquarters for immediate | | 
attention and this was interspersed | 


with preparation of material for 
TWA Case A-2219. The remaining | 
six days of the month following! 
return from the New York Twa | 
hearings were consumed in reading 


their first civilian shopping sortie together and here pause for the pho- | and replying to accumulated mail, 


much of which was from the CAB 
and CAA on the fire hazard subject 
which is getting much attention | 


P. C. Walters, chairman of Local 
Council No. 45, MCA-Kansas City, 
and a vice-president, domestic, of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
was a visitor at Headquarters on 


various departments of Headquar- 
ters and observed the work they 
were doing before leaving. 

All in all, June was a month of 
action, contrasts and all-around 
hard work of the “blood, sweat, 
and tears” variety, but July was 
the month to watch for then would | 
ALPA know the results of the 
groundwork that was laid in June; 
then would come the true climax 
- . « OF perhaps only the anti- 
climax ... of months of effort in 
TWA Case A-2219, depending upon | 
the decisions of the first Presi-| 
dential Emergency Fact - Finding 
Board in the air line history. 


The most often repeated state- | 
ment of the TWA pilot con- 
ferees at the first Emergency 
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Mrs. C. A. Tusch, of Berkeley, California, has been “Mother” Tusch 
to the flyers of two world wars in her lifetime, many of them now 
famous personalities in the aviation industry and others high ranking 


Army Air Force officers. 
one of “her boys.” 


General “Hap” Arnold, among others, was 
Here General Arnold, now back in civilian status, 


revisits the home of “Mother” Tusch and finds his name signed 23 
years ago on a bulging guest log, where the “greats” of aviation have 


registered. 
on other available space. 


They have written their names all over the walls and 
Pictures and autographs are everywhere and 


even 


“Mother” Tusch’s California bungalow is crammed from end to end 
with hundreds upon hundreds of things of interest to men with wings. 
Almost every nook and-cranny holds a souvenir, a broken bit of plane 
propeller, an aviation memento of one sort or another. Mrs. Tusch orig- 
inally opened her home to flyers who trained on the campus of the 
University of California during World War I and similarly reopened it 


during this war. 


The tag of “Mother” was pinned on Mrs. Tusch by 


members of the famous World War I Lafayette Escadrille (later 94th 
Pursuit Squadron), commanded by Eddie Rickenbacker, and has stuck 


with her ever since. 


During his visit, Gen. Arnold made the recommen- 


dation that the famed collection of autographs and souvenirs owned by 
“Mother” Tusch should be added to a National Museum of Aviation. 








Board hearing was, “If only|give their pilots their square 
every ALPA member could be|deal routine out on the 
present to see what goes on and | there would be no more la 
how differently the air carrier|daisical ALPA members, «and 


the chips are down at an impor-| for’ boys would suddenly bec 
tant hearing involving rates of | extinct.” Verily, verily, yea man, 


compensation 


than when they!'and definitely. 








The pioneers of our great 
| territory of Alaska are pioneer- 
|ing in a modern way that has 


| made them one of the most air- | 
| minded countries in the world—| | 


|a far cry from the picture of 
| dogaleds and snow-bound inac- 
cessible regions that we conjure 
|up when we think of this last 


great American frontier. Alas- 


| kan Airlines, Inc., presently op-| 


erates a total route mileage of 
6,600 miles, almost the equal of 
the total domestic routes oper- 
ated by any one of the three 


United States, and is applying 
for over-the-border operations 
to extend routes to Seattle and 
Chicago in the United States. 
In the interest of establishing 
the new air link between Alaska 
and Chicago, Alaska Airlines 
sent a delegation of Alaskan 
businessmen, headed by Alaska’s 
governor, Ernest Gruening, to 
see about it. In the accompany- 
ing photo, Governor Gruening| 


is shown at the Chicago Airport | « 


shaking hands with Col. Russell | 
W. Munson of the Association | 
of Commerce shortly after their | 
landing on June 29. Governor | 
Gruening is wearing a white} 
coat and stands out predomi- 
nantly in the center. 

Although Alaskan Airlines has 
been certificated for scheduled 
operations in Alaska only, a 
CAB decision on their United 
States route applications is ex- 
pected soon. The examiner’s re- 
port in the case recommended 
that Alaska Airlines be granted 
a route from Anchorage to Se- 





transcontinental air lines in the | 


attle via Juneau and Ketchikan, 
but no route to Chicago. Deci- 
sion of the CAB is subject to 
Presidential approval due to 
the involvement of international 
routes. Pan American Airways 
alone now serves Alaska, with 
routes from Seattle. Alaska 
Airlines, however, operates con- 
tract flights to the United States. 

Because of the great territory 
covered by Alaska and the great 
areas not reached by any other 
form of transportation, Alaskans 





are avid air transportation en- 


thusiasts and their interest is 
growing at an accelerated pace. 
Approximately 40 per cent of 
Alaska’s 73,000 population trav- 
els by air, a percentage that is 
unequalled in any other country. 
Greatest movement of passeng- 
ers and freight is in the spring 
and the fall at the beginning 
and end of the peak production 
months of the fishing and min- 
ing industries. The air line 
moved some 3,500 people into 
the territory this year for the 
fishing and mining industries. 
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Also present in this pi 
taken at the Chicago air} 
are members of the plane’s « 
—Captain A. H. Peterson 
Copilot E. Courtemanche, | 
ALPA members of Local C: 
cil No. 68, Alaska Airlines. 
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AIR-MINDED ALASKANS SEEK AIR LINK WITH CHICAGO 
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flights and 19 feeder aircraft of 


various types. 
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